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FOR  PETROLEUM  SUBSTITUTES  ? 

The  soybean,  a  leading  U.S.  export  and 

* 

silicon,  an  element  second  only  to  oxygen  in 
abundance,  may  become  a  winning  team  in  help- 
ing to  serve  some  of  our  energy  problems,  ac- 
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cording  to  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  researchers. 

Scientists  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  point  out  that  it's  the  old 
story  of  substituting  an  abundant  agricultural  raw  material  for  a  dwindling  resource . . . 
this  case>  petroleum. 

Research  scientists  in  Israel  have  been  creating  versatile  compounds  which  are 
usually  made  with  petroleum.    The  compounds  are  flexible  at  low  temperatures  as  well 


as  tolerant  to  high  temperatures  and  weather  resistant.    These  characteristics  made 
such  Cinderella  compounds  useful  as  lubricants  and  as  insulation  for  power  cables  and 
high  voltage  wires.    They  also  can  be  made  into  shock  resistant  pads  and  many  kinds  of 
protective  coatings. 

In  the  past,  this  research  has  resulted  from  the  "Food  for  Peace"  Program  whereby 
the  United  States  sells  food  and  feed  to  other  countries  and  accepts  part  of  the  payment 
in  foreign  currencies  for  use  in  those  countries  by  the  United  States.    Some  of  these 
funds  have  been  allocated  for  agricultural  research  of  benefit,  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  William  R.  Miller  was  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  cooperating  scientist 
for  this  project. 

«ilicon  composes  a  major  portion  of  sand,  sandstone,  quartz,  silicon  rocks,  clay, 


lanite,  and  many  other  common  materials. 
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ALMOST   

ALL  ABOUT  CRANBERRIES 

A  true  native  North  American  fruit,  the  little  red  cranberry  was 
growing  in  this  country  even  before  the  Indians  were  about,  according  to 
legend.     The  medicine  men  used  the  reddish  little  berry  for  medicinal 
purposes.     According  to  folklore,     the  cranberry  also  was  used  as  part 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast  in  1621. 

This  year,  the  first  cranberry  production  forecast   (based  on  mid- 
August  figures  from  the  U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture)    is  2.3  million 
barrels ...  the  second  largest  crop  forecast  in  USDA  records   (since  1909). 
It's  supposed  to  be  9  percent  above  last  year's  crop   ...but,  weather  con- 
ditions  could  change  these  forecasts.       The  forecast  for  Massachusettes 
is  21  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.     Wisconsin,  the  second  most  pro- 
ductive state,  and  New  Jersey  in  third  place,  also  expect  record  crops. 

It  takes  about  5  years  from  cranberry  planting  until  the  first  har- 
vest, usually,     --  about  Labor  Day  —  then  cranberries  are  available  in 
fresh  form  through  December. 

Cranberry  cultivation  was  first  recorded  in  1816  in  the  town  of 
Dennis  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusettes.     Massachusettes  still  remains  our 
most  productive  cranberry  state. 

Cranberry  products  are  available  year  around  now  in  many  versions 
from  Cranberry  pudding  to  jelly.     They  are  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C, 
and  contribute  to  other  mineral- vitamin  needs  in  our  diets.     In  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  the  folks  used  to  consider  the  cranberry  as  a  symbol  of 
peace . 

*Actual  Crop  report  due  this  week,*  these  figures  based  on  August  forecast 
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FOOD  COSTS . . . HERE  AND  ABROAD 


Food  prices  in  selected  world 
capitals  are  reported   (see  chart 
on  right)   by  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attaches     on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  other  month.     These  prices 
are  based  on  local  currency  prices 
and  are  not  directly  affected  by 
exchange  rate  f lunctuations . . so , 
shifts  in  exchange  rates  do  affect 
comparisons  between  time  periods. 

Basically,  the  objective  of 
printing  this  chart  is  to  reflect 
the  level  of  prices  in  other  coun- 
tries of  food  items  normally  pur- 
chased by  U.S.   consumers.  While 
exact  comparisons  are  not  always 
possible,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
maintain  consistency  in  the  items 
and  outlets  sampled. 

Tokyo's  rice  prices  have  ad- 
vanced by  5.8  percent  following 
Government  action  to  boost  the  1976 
esale  price. 


In  Copenhagen  it  was  reported 
that  beef  prices  are  expected  to 
decline  soon  as  a  result  of  drought- 
induced  higher  levels  of  cattle 
slaughter . 

In  London,  the  red  meat  prices 
are  at  high  levels  because  of  short 
supply.     Pork  is  somewhat  more 
plentiful  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
prices  have  remained  high. 

In  the  United  States  there  is 
a  downward  trend   (comparing  July  75 
to  July  19  76) .   The  rate  of  increase 

was  2  percent    compared  to  11.2 

percent  during  the  previous  (July 
74-75)  period. 

U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
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KITCHENS    IN  THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS" 
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is  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Communi- 
cations. Washington,  D.C.   20250.   —  Editor:     Shirley  Wagener  ...Phone: 
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